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THE DISOBEDIENCE OF CLEARCHUS AT CUNAXA 



By Joseph William Hewitt 
Wesleyan University 



Clearchus has frequently been held responsible for the disastrous 
outcome of the Battle of Cunaxa, in which the victory of the Greeks 
was rendered nugatory by the death of Cyrus, which is ascribed 
more or less directly to the failure of Clearchus to obey the orders 
of his superior. Plutarch 1 says that he spoiled everything. Grote 
says, 2 "From fear of being attacked on the unshielded side he was 
induced here to commit the capital mistake of keeping on the right 
flank." The Goodwin and White edition of the Anabasis decries 
his extreme caution. 3 The Mather and Hewitt edition is especially 
severe upon him. The disobedience of Clearchus is held to have 
left Cyrus and his bodyguard to contend unsupported against 
overwhelming odds. 4 His conduct is criticized, though part of the 
blame for the crucial fact, the death of Cyrus, is ascribed to the 
inexcusable rashness of Cyrus himself. 5 

On the other side I find only a casual remark in Harper and 
Wallace, 6 to the effect that we do not know how serious might have 
been the results if Clearchus had obeyed orders. A careful perusal 
of Colonel Boucher's study of the Anabasis, 1 supplemented by some 
little independent investigation and reflection, has convinced me 
that Clearchus should have a new trial. In view of my participa- 
tion in the Mather-Hewitt edition of the Anabasis the present paper 
is a sort of palinode. In it I shall try to determine, so far as a 
somewhat unsophisticated civilian may, whether such a move as 
that directed by Cyrus was wise or even feasible. 

To this end it is important to determine first of all the absolute 
lengths of the two battle lines; the relative lengths we know 

1 Artaxerxes 8. 4 P. 287. 

2 History of Greece, IX, 44. 5 P. 16. 

s Note on i. 8. 13, p. 196. 6 P. 402. 

' Colonel Arthur Boucher, L'Anabase de Xenopkon, Paris, 1913. 
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approximately. 1 Exactness is probably not obtainable, but I shall 
set forth certain considerations which point to a line considerably 
longer than is usually estimated. Goodwin and White think that 
Cyrus' front must have been more than a mile, 2 and that of the king, 
accordingly, well over two miles. 

In the determination of this question the first point is the depth 
of the Greek phalanx. Normally it was eight men, 3 though this 
number was freely varied on occasion. 4 Here the circumstances 
called for a long, thin line to avoid being hopelessly outflanked. 
Cyrus seems to have reasoned that a line four deep, for the sort of a 
battle he expected to fight, would be as effective as a line eight 
deep. Of course it could not stand the enemy's shock, but neither 
could a line eight deep. If the heavy Persian phalanx, perhaps one 
hundred deep, struck the Greeks it would sweep away a line of 
eight as easily as one of four. 5 The Greek line was to deliver, not 
to sustain, the attack. But would such a line be sufficiently impres- 
sive to intimidate its opponents and turn them to flight ? A great 
deal depended on this, and Cyrus made an experiment in the early 
days of the march which convinced him that a line of Greeks four 
deep was solid enough and looked sufficiently businesslike to 
rout a Persian phalanx. Cyrus was naturally much pleased 6 with 
the result, for it meant a precious mile added to his front on the 
great day. 

Now the Greek force was composed of 10,400 hoplites, 2,500 
peltasts, 7 and was supported on its right by 1,000 Paphlagonian 

'i. 8. 13. The king's line was somewhat, we do not know how much, more than 
twice the length of that of Cyrus. 

3 P. xlviii. 

' Bauer, Kriegsattertiimer, p. 3281 For the Athenian phalanx, see Thucydides iv. 
94. 1. Liddell and Scott, s.v. <t>aKay£, are scarcely justified on the basis of Anab. 1. 
2. 5 and Hell. iii. 4. 13 in declaring that the normal depth in Xenophon's time was 
four. 

iThuc. v. 68. Sometimes it was twelve deep. Xenophon Hell. vi. 4. 12; cf. ii 
4. 34. For ordinary purposes, a line four deep, says Arrian Tact. 5. 6, speaking of the 
Macedonian phalanx, was not deep enough. But the Macedonian phalanx was 
usually deeper than the Spartan; cf. 5. 5 and 9. 6. 

s At Leuctra the Theban phalanx of fifty deep crushed the Spartan line of twelve 
deep (Xenophon Hell. vi. 4. 12). 

6 i. 2. 18. 7 i. 7- IO - 
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cavalry. The hoplite front would be 2,600 men. For attack in 
close order the men of a Greek phalanx occupied each about a yard 
of front. 1 This would give for the hoplites a front of nearly one 
and a half miles. The peltasts need not have stood so closely nor 
need they have been drawn up four deep. Goodwin and White, 
who estimate the whole front of Cyrus at a little over a mile, point 
out that it is a fair inference from i. 10. 7 that they were in line, i.e., 
single line. 2 This would by itself be scarcely less than 2,500 yards 
or about one and two-fifths miles. 3 But supposing them drawn 
up four deep, their front would still be 625 men and would occupy 
at least one-third mile. How much space was occupied by the 
1,000 Paphlagonian cavalry cannot be accurately determined. 
Let us suppose that this cavalry was drawn up four deep 4 and that 
it was to attack in waves; it would occupy a front of one-fourth 
mile. 5 Then there were 100,000 Persian troops. The depth of 
these we do not know, but even if they stood 100 deep they occu- 
pied a front of one-half mile. This distance, like that assigned 
to the Greek peltasts is, it seems to me, an irreducible minimum, 
for it would seem that Cyrus should have drawn up his Persians in 
a thinner line in order to present a front as long as possible. The 
total length of Cyrus' line aggregated about two and one-half miles 
and may have been longer. This was less than half the king's front, 
which consequently had a minimum length of five miles. 

The royal forces were drawn up in the traditional Persian forma- 
tion of solid squares, of what depth we are not informed. Grote 
calculates that the depth of the Persian phalanx at Issus was from 
sixteen to twenty-six. 6 Rawlinson estimates the depth at Marathon 
at sixteen. 7 Xenophon 8 states that Amasis sent Croesus a body of 

1 Arrian Tact. 12. 6. But see Boucher, op. tit., p. 69J, note. 
3 P. xlviii. 1 

3 They may have spread themselves over part of the gap left by the charging 
hoplites. 

4 Xenophon Hell. iii. 4. 13. 

5 Boucher {op. tit., p. 69b) supposes them twelve deep, and estimates their front 
at 100 meters. 

6 History of Greece XII, 119, n. 3. 

7 Seven Ancient Monarchies ii, 629, n. 112. 

8 Cyropedia vi. 2. 10. Rawlinson states {Herodotus ii. 325) that these were formed 
in phalanxes of 10,000 men. These, if true squares, would have 100 men on a side. 
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120,000 troops, and Rawlinson thinks that here we have the origin 
of the phalanx arrangement afterward adopted in other armies. 
It seems reasonable to assume for the king's army and for the 
Persians of Cyrus a maximum depth of 100 men. Further than 
this it seems fantastic to go. I cannot think with Goodwin and 
White 1 that the king's squares must have had an average depth 
of 185 men. I find no authority whatever for such an excessive 
depth, and it was perhaps motivated only by the necessity of 
getting a Persian line that should be not much more than the 
inadequate mile or so allotted to Cyrus' line. 

The number of the Persian forces is given very differently by our 
authorities. Xenophon 2 tells us that the number engaged on the 
king's side was 900,000. Ctesias, 3 the court physician, says that 
the king had only 400,000. To bridge this vast discrepancy we 
must remember that while Xenophon recognizes and allows for the 
fact that the contingent of Abrocomas was not engaged he takes no 
account of the incompleteness of the contingents that were engaged. 
For example, the contingent led by the king's bastard brother 
(arpctTi&j' iroXkrjv) 4 may well have been included in the 900,000, and 
there were doubtless others which arrived too late for the battle. 
On the other hand it was Ctesias' cue to minimize the number of 
the king's forces as much as possible to lessen the disgrace of the 
defeat. Boucher thinks the number may well have been as high 
as 7oo,ooo. 5 Our estimate of the Greek front led us to the con- 
clusion that the Persian line must have stretched over some five 
miles. Supposing each man had three feet of front and that the 
lines had a uniform depth of 100 men, the number necessary to 
fill this space would be 968,000, which is not far from the number 
given by Xenophon. But it is unlikely that all arms of the service 
assumed the same formation. Cavalry, light-armed forces, and 
incomplete phalanxes of infantry may well have had less depth than 
the 100 men which I have assumed as the maximum. 

The king probably knew the battle array of his brother's forces. 
Cyrus had rehearsed it some days previously 6 and had in fact 

1 P. xlviii, note. " Anab. ii. 4. 25. 

2 i. 7. 12. s Boucher, op. tit., p. 61a. 
s Plutarch Artax. 13. 6 i. 7. 1. 
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marched for one day with his army drawn up in full array. 1 It 
would be easy for one of the royal spies in Cyrus' Persian force or 
for some scout to convey to the king the valuable information. At 
any rate Artaxerxes had so disposed his forces as to balance the 
strong places in the opposing army. He had put Tissaphernes, his 
most efficient general, in command of the only part of his line which 
Cyrus could muster soldiers enough to oppose. If Artaxerxes had 
been allowed to select the Greeks' position he could scarcely have 
put them where they could do him less harm than at the place where 
they were actually stationed. 2 The fate of the Persian center, 
where the king was, would decide the day, and not even the bar- 
barian force of Cyrus extended so far as to front this. Cyrus must 
have known in what part of his army the king would be. Xenophon 
seems to be right when he says that the usual position of a Persian 
commander was at the center of his forces, though we know that 
there were exceptions to this rule. 3 Cyrus should have put his 
Greeks opposite the king, for there the best forces of the Persians 
would surely be. Only his best could defeat them, but if these 
choice troops were once beaten he might count the day his. 

He tried, when it was too late, to remedy his error by his famous 
order to Clearchus. This was a command to attack the king's cen- 
ter with his own troops. Clearchus on the right wing held the po- 
sition of honor, but we are not told that he was commander-in-chief 
of the Greek force. Yet this order probably referred, not to his 
division only, but to the whole Greek hoplite force. Even then 
such a maneuver not only ran counter to all the rules of Greek 
tactics, but was against the dictates of common prudence. I am 

1 i. 7. 14. 

3 Plut. Artax. 8. Plutarch uses this as an argument to blame Clearchus, assuming 
that it was he who was responsible for the position of the Greeks. He was responsible 
rather for their not changing their position. The original error of putting them next 
the river must be laid at the door of the commander-in-chief. No hint to the contrary 
is given by Xenophon. 

3 i. 8. 22 f.; cf. Arrian Anab. ii. 8. n of Darius at Issus, and Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 
5. 8 of the central position of Cyrus the Great in his camp. As the king was at the 
center of the Persians, so the Persians were at the center of the conglomerate of nations 
that formed their army. At Marathon they had the center of the line (Herod, vi. 1 13) . 
But at Plataea the Persians were on the left wing facing the best troops of the Greeks. 
This arrangement, however, was suggested to them by the Thebans (Herod, ix. 31). 
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inclined to think that it was a practical, if not an absolute, impos- 
sibility. 

Let us see what this move involved. The arrangement of the 
forces is sketchily portrayed in Fig. i, thus: 



| . /\ Greek Hoplites 



B 



\ 



Fig. i 



A is to attack C. How far apart are the lines ? On this depends 
of course the acuteness of the angle at which the Greeks would 
have to attack. At the time the attack was delivered they were 
about two-fifths of a mile apart. 1 I have drawn the two lines about 
twice that distance apart to meet the objection that there must 
have been more than two-fifths of a mile between them at the time 
Cyrus gave the order. We must remember on the other hand that 
we have to consider the conditions, not at the moment when the 
order was issued, but at the first moment at which it could be put 
into execution. Obviously the Greeks could not charge until 
Cyrus went back to his station, and we are not told that anything 
but his return happened in the interim, which can scarcely have 
been more than fifteen minutes. During this time the space 
between the lines would diminish only slowly. Such a mass as that 
of the Persians could not advance faster than two miles an hour. 
The Greeks were not advancing at all, for their lines were still 
forming. 2 They seem to have attacked as soon as they were ready. 
In fifteen minutes the gap between the forces would lessen from 
four-fifths to two-fifths of a mile. The sketch then represents the 
path of the attack, assuming that the order was given fifteen 

1 i. 8. 17. A Greek phalanx regularly delivered its attack from a very short 
distance. See Bauer, op. tit., p. 326. 
2 i. 8. 14. 
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minutes before the charge was made and that Clearchus could have 
put it into effect as soon as he received it. In point of fact, however, 
I cannot conceive how Clearchus could have issued orders for such 
a maneuver, for which, in view of its difficulty and strangeness, 
there could have been no such simple signal as a blast on the trum- 
pet, in less than a quarter of an hour. The order must certainly 
have gone the length of the line, passed from man to man, and been 
repeated back to Clearchus to insure its correctness. This would 
take time, especially as Clearchus was not at the center of the Greek 
troops but considerably to the right of the center. For these 
reasons I think that the angle of attack should be drawn much more 
acute than I have made it. 

To return to our problem: A is to attack C. There is evidently 
more than one way in which this can be done. I showed the 
problem to a West Point graduate, now a lieutenant colonel in 
the United States Army. His first suggestion was that A go 
around behind B and deliver a frontal attack on C. But this 
would take too long, it would leave a bad gap in Cyrus' line, and 
it does not fill the conditions of the narrative. Clearchus feared 
for his flanks; 1 such a move would have imperiled rather his rear. 
My informant next suggested that A would march in column 
of squads across the front of B and then deliver his attack directly 
upon C. But this would mask and render useless the 100,000 men 
of the Persian force and would present no obstacle to an encircling 
movement on the part of Tissaphernes. 

So we are driven to the third possibility, which is the one that 
is usually assumed to have been adopted — an oblique movement of 
A in a straight line upon C. Such a movement must be possible 
enough at certain angles. But made at such an angle as that 
shown in our sketch — and I think it would be necessary to advance 
at an angle considerably more acute than that — it would be full 
of peril. The right, or unshielded, flank of the attacking party 
would be exposed to the slings and bows of the Persians for a con- 
siderable distance and increasingly to weapons of shorter range as 
its oblique course brought it near the Persian lines. This, if the 
Persian left remained where it was; but if Tissaphernes should use 

'i. 8. 13. 
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a portion of it to attack the Greek flank, he would put it in a very- 
dangerous position. 

Add to this the fact that the Greeks who were nearest the river 
would have to charge, not two-fifths of a mile, as they actually did, 
but about two miles, and that the length of their line was several 
times the width of the space in which they would have to perform 
this maneuver, and it is not strange that the idea seemed to Clear- 
chus so utterly preposterous that he did not even enter a protest nor 
discuss the matter, but returned a reply, noncommittal in form, 
but calculated to leave no doubt in Cyrus' mind that the only thing 
to do was to adhere to the plan of operations upon which they had 
previously decided. Someone has suggested that he intended 
Cyrus to think that his orders would be obeyed. This I cannot 
believe. Nothing in the subsequent conduct of the battle shows 
Cyrus in an embarrassing position because he did not know the 
intentions of Clearchus. If Clearchus did not intend to obey — 
and it is clear that he did not so intend— he had absolutely nothing 
to gain by leaving his chief in ignorance of his intentions. True, 
he did not refuse. But a gesture would have made his position 
clear, even if we can think that Cyrus himself did not realize that 
at that stage there was absolutely no chance to change the plan 
of the battle. He was lucky, marching as he did, to get most of his 
forces into line before the king attacked. Can it be believed that 
he seriously intended at the last minute to make a change which it 
must have taken many precious minutes even to communicate to 
his troops ? If, as might be objected, these were the original orders 
of Cyrus, reiterated at the last minute and disobeyed because his 
subordinate lost his nerve and lacked the courage to carry into 
execution an apparently perilous move, why did Cyrus station the 
Greeks where it would be so perilous to hurl them against the king ? 
Why did he not align them opposite the king ? 

It looks to me like a serious blunder on the part of Cyrus. But 
of course Cyrus was no fool. How are we to account for such a 
miscalculation ? The excitement of a moment upon which hung 
such momentous issues for him would explain his giving an impos- 
sible or unreasonable order. But how is it possible to explain the 
miscalculation which made such an order seem to him necessary ? 
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The answer that seems to me to explain the facts best is that 
Cyrus had greatly underestimated the completeness of the Persian 
mobilization. He' had planned to be upon the king before the 
resources of the great empire could assemble to defend the capital. 1 
The king had reason to fear that he would succeed in this attempt. 
Plutarch 2 tells us that Artaxerxes had determined to retire into the 
interior of his empire until his forces should be adequately mobilized. 
He would be much in the position of Joffre in the late summer of 
1 914, giving up the north of France and retiring to previously deter- 
mined positions rather than stake everything upon a premature 
engagement. The profound moral effect of a military disaster 
in the early days of a campaign is well known. Not that he made 
no provision for a first line of defense. He dug an elaborate ditch 
across Cyrus' path more than two days' march from the capital 
and left it in such a conditio^ of completeness that two hours' work 
would connect it with the river and fill it with water. It was not 
an ideal defense against an army that was not afraid of close 
fighting, but with half his normal forces the king would do better 
to defend a thirty-foot ditch, either empty or full of water, than to 
meet his foe in the open plain. On the other hand, when the king's 
mobilization had reached an advanced stage it would never do to 
meet Cyrus at such an obstacle. The Persian tactics aimed to 
crush a foe by superior force or envelop him by outflanking. For 
this purpose a wide plain would be selected. It would be good 
policy to let the enemy pass unopposed a ditch which would prove 
a serious obstacle if he were obliged to flee. Plutarch ascribes the 
king's resolution to fight his foe to the advice of Tiribazus, who 
represented to him the inadvisability of avoiding an engagement 
((pvyoiiaxely) . This means, not that Tiribazus was reproving the 
general policy of strategic retreat, but that he, perhaps sooner than 
the king, had come to realize that changed conditions made it no 
longer necessary. 

The king had apparently been given more time than he feared 
he would have to mobilize his forces. Cyrus was clearly very 
much longer than he had calculated in reaching the vicinity of 
Babylon. His journey occupied six months, of which three only 

"1.5.9. * Artax. 7. 
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were consumed in marching and at least two in unforeseen and, 
under ordinary circumstances, avoidable delays. Allowing him 
the other month for necessary or anticipated stops, we find him 
approaching Babylon two months behind his schedule. He had 
taken half as long again as he, and doubtless the king, had estimated. 
Let us now suppose that he had arrived two months earlier and 
that the king had had, say, 350,000 men in line, which is about 
what Ctesias says he actually did have. On the principle of 
arrangement already worked out, the relative length of the lines 
would have been as shown in Fig. 2, which would put the Greeks, 
A— A, in a position to strike effectively at the Persian center, C. 
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Fig. 2 

But Cyrus was perfectly well aware that he was two months 
late, and he might have remodeled his arrangement to suit the 
altered conditions. Why he did not is hard to explain. Hoping 
against hope that his delays would not give the king an over- 
whelming margin of superiority, a man of Cyrus' sanguine and 
optimistic temper may possibly have succeeded in closing his eyes 
to the inevitable. That at a comparatively late period of the 
march, at a time when his most serious delays had already been 
suffered, Cyrus was still banking on slow mobilization on the part 
of the king is evident from Xenophon's remark 1 that the weakness 
of the Persian Empire was due to the length of the roads and the 
scattered condition of its forces. This must have mirrored the 
common talk among the Greek generals and probably the opinion 
of the commander-in-chief. 

After passing the abandoned trench Cyrus became convinced 
that the king would not fight him. This conviction seemed to 
render it unnecessary for him to change his plan of battle, although 

'i. 5-9- 
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since the midnight rehearsal of his formation he had received infor- 
mation relative to the numbers of the opposing army. When the 
king's approach suddenly became imminent there was no longer 
any time for change of plan. His forces, strung out over perhaps 
ten miles of road, barely got into battle line before the charge was 
delivered. As the lines faced each other Cyrus saw that his Greeks 
were far away from the point where he wanted them. Either his 
"order" to Clearchus was a desperate attempt to make a change 
when it was too late, or was really more of a query than a command : 
"Can't you lead," etc. Xenophon, a veritable hero-worshiper, 
admired Cyrus and makes no comments derogatory to him. He 
lays no blame on Clearchus either. But among all his eulogies of 
Cyrus he never commends him for good military judgment; and 
we can see in the mad rush to kill Artaxerxes that Cyrus was likely 
to lose control of himself at a critical juncture. 

At any rate Clearchus adhered to the original plan which had 
probably been discussed and adopted in council of war between 
Cyrus and the Greek generals. His strategy was conservative and 
it was successful. He broke the Persian left and pursued it. For 
this he has been criticized, as in the Mather-Hewitt Anabasis, 1 in 
words penned by Mather but with which Hewitt fully agreed: 
"He foolishly pursued, thus withdrawing the best part of Cyrus' 
army from the conflict while he left the king's center and right free 
to surround Cyrus' native force." To break through an enemy's 
force and get in his rear or fold back his line is not withdrawing 
from the conflict the division that performs such an extremely 
useful exploit, especially if it is a rapidly moving force, while that 
which hypothetically could surround Cyrus' native troops was a 
very cumbrous and slowly moving arm. In fact, a Persian line 
usually melted away when any portion of it was pierced. How 
far toward the Persian right the panic extended we have no means 
of knowing, but it is clear that it would extend considerably beyond 
that portion of the line directly affected by the Greek attack. It 
may have reached well toward the center and would be constantly 
and rapidly extending farther. Clearchus after breaking the enemy 
line would naturally tend to his left to fold that line back upon its 
own rear. 

■P. 16. 
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How important the Greek success was felt to be is evident from 
the prompt and risky measure Artaxerxes employed to counter it. 
The Persian force of Cyrus had not charged with the Greeks. 
This left the Greek left flank unprotected, or "in the air." The 
king decided to attack it in the brief period between the inception 
of its charge and its coming in contact with its foe. It is usually 
said that he struck with his whole right, but that would have taken 
a very long time, and minutes were precious. Such a quick thrust 
could best be delivered with his 6,000 choice cavalry. To be sure, 
this would expose the right of that cavalry, but the masses of Cyrus' 
Persian infantry could not attack it, and Artaxerxes may have 
hoped that Cyrus' 600 cavalry would consider the odds of ten to 
one too great. But Cyrus, seeing the beginning of this maneuver, 
realized that the Greek flank and rear were in the utmost peril. 1 
To parry the king's quick thrust, one equally quick was necessary. 
Cyrus and his 600 charged the royal horse and put them to flight, 2 
but his lack of judgment and his consequent death turned a glorious 
victory into a dismal defeat. 

Ariaeus and his Persians fled through their own camp to their 
camp of the previous night. Apparently the 6,000 cavalry now 
rallied and pursued them, for their losses were heavy 3 and Ariaeus 
himself was wounded. 4 The pursuit seems to have ended at the 
day camp, which the Persians stopped to plunder. 

On the Persian left the Greek success had not been complete. 
One portion, under the direct command of Tissaphernes, had not 
fled when the Greeks broke through. This was probably a body of 
cavalry stationed near the river. With this Tissaphernes charged 
the Greek peltasts and broke through them. Xenophon says that 
they let him through, 5 inflicting some loss upon him as he passed, 
while themselves suffering no casualties, and he remarks that 
Episthenes, their commander, showed himself a sensible man. 6 

1 Anab. i. 8. 24. If the whole Persian right were attacking, it would be for himself 
and his Persians that he would have to fear. Of course the right wing might have 
begun an enveloping movement at the same time. 

2 i. 8. 24. 4 ii. 2. 14. 

3 Diodorus xiv. 26. 6 puts them at 3,000. ! Suurrdrret i. 10. 7. 

6 Ibid., t\&yero (f>p6ptyos yev4a$ai, i.e., I take it, in making no attempt to resist an 
irresistible attack, and so conducting himself as to receive no harm and inflict some 
injury on his opponent. 
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But it is a curious business and can scarcely have been as creditable 
to the Greeks as our author describes it. At any rate Tissaphernes 
attained his objective : First, he broke the Greek line. Or rather, 
it seems to me, he merely went through the vast gap left in it by the 
absence of the Greek hoplites, the peltasts simply setting their 
backs toward the river and discharging their weapons at him in a 
more or less desultory manner as he passed by. Secondly, he 
effected a junction with the king in the camp of Cyrus. This 
ended the first phase of the battle. The Greek hoplites were pursu- 
ing a disorganized rout of Persian infantry. Four miles to their 
rear their camp was held by the cavalry of the enemy. 

What had become of the Persian right and center? Had it 
shared in the general rout of the left, or was it still on the battlefield ? 
On this point Xenophon is strangely reticent and consequently 
obscure. A calculation of the time allotted to the battle, coupled 
with a true estimate of the slow and cumbrous movement of a 
Persian phalanx, makes it evident that they cannot have shared in 
the pursuit of Cyrus' Persians and the plundering of their camp. 
They may have remained on the field 1 and may have been picked 
up by the cavalry on its return from Cyrus' camp. To this point 
I may have opportunity to return on some future occasion. 

1 Evidently from Plutarch's account (Artax. 13) a goodly number rallied around 
the wounded king when the death of Cyrus was reported. The speed and complete- 
ness of their rally would be a resultant of two factors, the spreading panic due to the 
success of the Greek attack and the spreading confidence as the fact of Cyrus' death 
became known. 



